EXPANSION   OF   GASES
In other   respects  the determination is carried out as has been described in volume IV, page 43 [page 99] ;   we have:
h
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761.33 mm. 18.83 ° 221.40 mm. 25.36 gr. 982.73 mm.
H' = 761.08 mm. T = 100.04° £' = 19.10° /i'r= 226.56 mm. H' + hf = 987.64 mm. «' == 1780.44 gi\
1+ 100 « = 1.39804.
Thus> for a change in pressure as slight as that from 760 mm. t6 980 mm., the coefficient of expansion of sulphurous acid [gas] has changed from 0.3902 to 0.3980, and the gas under the pressure of 980 mm. is not even at 0° near its point of condensation.
It is likely, judging from this, that vapors have coefficients of expansion very different from that of air at points slightly removed from their points of condensation—consequently, under the conditions where we usually meet them in our experiments for determining their densities.
Let us now turn to the second part of the table [page 148] which contains determinations made under a pressure of 2530 mm. (about 3.33 atmos.) with three gases, atmospheric air, hydrogen, and carbonic acid gas. The very striking fact js there apparent that hydrogen has maintained practically the same coefficient of expansion as under atmospheric pressure; whereas air, and, above all, carbonic acid gas show a very marked increase in their coefficients.
The variation in rates of expansion of atmospheric air and carbonic acid gas is far more noteworthy in those experiments where the pressure is the same at 0° and at 100°, than in those where the rates of expansion were calculated from the change of tension.
At the same time it is clear that in proportion as the pressure under which the gases are studied is greater, so much the more marked become the variations among their coefficients of expansion. Hydrogen and atmospheric air, which have practically the same rate of expansion under ordinary barometric pressure, show very marked differences when they are subjected to pressures three or four times as great.
149     *acid, and whether it did not can*y with it a minute quantity of the latter acid. This point seemed to be hard to decide by direct experiment; the coefficient of expansion of the gas is perhaps appreciably changed by the presence of an infinitesimal quantity of [water] vapor.
